If you are 


HARD-OF-HEARING 


you need three things... 


1. A hearing aid suited to your particular type 
of deafness. SONOTONE has many models— 
one of them will help you fo hear better. 


3 Friendly guidance in choosing your aid and 
in teaching you to use it. SONOTONE Consult- 
ants have the training and the experience to 
help you. 

3. Uninterrupted hearing. If your hearing aid 
doesn’t work— whatever the reason—the con- 
sequences may be serious. No matter where 
you purchased your SONOTONE, you received 
with it a guarantee of uninterrupted hearing — 
renewable annually at a reasonable fee. Any 


SONOTONE office will honor this guarantee, 
including on-the-spot adjustments and repairs. 
You walk out hearing. 

If you have a hearing aid problem see SONOTONE 
first. SONOTONE has over 400 of its own offices 
in the United States. One of them is reasonably 
near you. Consult the telephone directory for 
the address or write Dept. V-36, Sonotone 
Corporation, Elmsford, N. Y. 


SONOTONE. 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 


$5.00 a year. 
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i learned 
my boy’s 
secret... 


Children live in a world of sound. They 
hear the wind’s whisper. Rain isn’t rain to 
a child — it’s pit and patter. Clocks don’t 
tell time — they tick and tock. And now 
I know why Tim always looks as though 
he’s discovered a miracle. I know why his 
smile bursts into laughter. You see, I can 
hear again...and, like a child, each sound 
is a new discovery. 

Too long ago, I lost my hearing. It 
started so slowly; Tim’s baby voice was 
lost to me before I realized it was fading 
away. I missed my husband’s sentences be- 
fore I knew I couldn’t hear his words. 

I thought I could get along all right. 
I remember telling my husband, “I hear 
well enough”. And I almost had myself 
believing it. But then my eyes began to tell 
me the truth. I saw my husband tense up to 
talk to me. I saw his shrug when I missed 
the punch line of a joke. I saw friends 
relax the moment i left the group. I saw 
my son Tim plant himself in front of me 
to shout what should have been a whis- 
pered confidence. And one day, in the mir- 
ror, I saw the only person in the world 
who could do anything about it! 

The hearing-aid specialist I visited that 
day told me most people fight the idea of a 
hearing aid. But what he showed me that 
day sold me. Hearing aids no bigger than 
my pack of cigarettes . . . and weighing 
only a few ounces. 

The first couple of days I wore my hear- 
ing aid .. . I felt “stared at” — it’s the same 
feeling I had when I first put on glasses. 
That feeling is gone . . . I’m too busy dis- 
covering how beautiful the world sounds. 


This letter reflects the experiences of many 
thousands of progressive men and women. 
If you are hard of hearing, get professional 
advice without delay. There are competent 
physicians and highly trained hearing-aid 
dealers in your neighborhood, anxious and 
able to help you. 


The term “EVEREADY” is a registered trade-mark of Union ide and Carbon Corp 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Manufacturers of ‘‘Eveready”’ hearing-aid batteries 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carb Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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GATED COMPRESSION* A 


For Deeper Penetration 
Better Retention & 


... creates new 
Spuek . Here’s an Accepted 


and better sound patterns 
Way to Teach Speech 


WARREN | 
Custom-built =WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION | 
oo units represent a significant advance in the field of aural train- 
ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost to | 
the vanishing point, in order to increase the interest span of 
the child. Instead of tension, the student now relaxes. Under- 
standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro- 
ceeds at an accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN’s 
Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice — in | 
the home as well as the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
children. A short demonstration will convince you that they 
are “pedagogically superior” | 


COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 


Custom-built 


Portable * Microphones * Microphone stands 

Model * Ceiling and wall booms * Head phones 
by ¢ Binaural control boxes ¢ Microphone control boxes 
is * Cables and connectors ¢ Cartridges and needles 


For Use in the 
Home and for 
Small Classes 


WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 


as they hear. 


WARREN shall 

tom-built a 

Desk Model | | they speak 
THERAPEUTIC 
FURNITURE 


Jay L. Warren, Inc., 


Sole Distributor Of 
Bailey’ s Therapeutic Medical Electronics Designed for better 


Furniture 47-49 W. BELMONT AVE. * CHICAGO 13, 


\ \ 
Fa ae Serves Any Siz 
ay arren, INC. 
*PATENT NO. 2.659.777 | 


Sik HUBERT WILKINS, world-famous explorer, says: 


“Not even the Arctic 
wastes are lonelier than a 
man without hearing! ” 


“The radionic science that kept me in touch with the world through 
10,000 miles of space helps me hear friends in the same room again.” 


Sir Hubert Wilkins, famous polar explorer, 
scientist, author and aviation pioneer, tells in 
his own words how he regained his hearing: 

“For years I had felt myself slipping into a 
crevasse of silence more lonely than any po- 
lar waste. Then one day a thought struck me. 
Couldn’t the radionic science that let me talk 
to men 10,000 miles away also help me hear 
people in the same room? I found my answer 
when my physician told me of the magic of 
a Zenith hearing aid. 

“I discovered that Zenith, most popular and 
economical of all hearing aids, satisfies my 
needs... and significantly was created by the 
same company which had developed my long 
range radio. 

“I know there are millions of people who 
are suffering with the same problem I had. 
To you I say: Don’t let a hearing loss rob 
you of your youth and enthusiasm. Get a 
Zenith Hearing Aid without delay!” 

We feel privileged to bring this message 
of hope to America’s hard-of-hearing from 
Sir Hubert Wilkins. He is but one of many 
distinguished explorers, authors, educators, 


statesmen and executives who could pay any 
price for a hearing aid, but wear a $50 Zenith.® 


Now! A Tiny, Light, Full-Powered 
Hearing Aid for $50 Complete! 


So small it can hide under a man’s necktie, 
so light it can be worn in a woman’s hair— 
the new 4-transistor Zenith “50-X” sells for 
only $50 complete. Operates for about 10¢ a 
week. Try this finest-quality Zenith on our 10- 
Day Money-Back Guarantee. If you do not 
find that it equals or excels other makes sell- 
ing for $200 or more, simply return it for full 
refund. Price includes earphone and cord, 
stock earmold, One-Year Warranty and Five- 
Year Service Plan. Time payments, if desired. 
Also four other superb new transistor models 
for you to choose from. 


See your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer today. 
His name is listed in your classified telephone 
directory. Or write to Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion, Hearing Aid Division, 5801 Dickens 
Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois, for free literature 
and loca! dealer list. 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Officers, Boards 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


OFFICERS 


CLARENCE D. O'CONNOR 
President 

S. RicHARD SILVERMAN 
First Vice President 

Epwarp M. TwItMYER 
Second Vice President 

Mrs. LitiAN GROSVENOR COVILLE 
Secretary 

F. Hoskinson 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 
Mrs. CALvIn COOLIDGE 
Honorary President 
GILBERT GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary Vice President 
Mrs. ISABEL VALLE BROOKINGS 
Washington, D. C. 
Hitz Burton 
Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court 
Harotp C. Case 
President, University 
Leonarp M. 
President, Gallaudet College 
Mrs. IRENE R. EWING 
University of Manchester, 
England 
Mrs. MARIAN BELL FAIRCHILD 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 
Mrs. Erste Bett GROSVENOR 
Washington, D. C. 
Joun EpGar Hoover 
Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 
Heven 
Author, Lecturer, Worker for 
the Blind and Deaf 
James D. ZELLERBACH 
President, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1953-1956 


Joun YALE CROUTER 
Supt., Rhode Island School 
For the Deaf 

Jerome F. DONOVAN 
Weston, Conn. 

June MILLER 
Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 

CLarEeNce D. O'Connor 
Supt., Lexington School 
for the Deaf 

Grorce T. PRatr 
Prin., Clarke School 
for the Deaf 

Joun C. STEINBERG 
Bell Laboratories 

1954-1957 


Mrs. GrosvENoR COVILLE 
New York City 


ASSUCIATION 


HELEN ScHick LANE 
Prin., Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Mary E. NUMBERS 
Clarke School for 
the Deaf 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
President, John Tracy Clinic 


Avice A. KENT 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


S. RicHARD SILVERMAN 
Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


1955-1958 
Sam B. CRAIG 
Supt., Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 


WiLuiaM G. Harpy 
Dir., Hearing and Speech 
Center, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital 


NATHAN P. Harris 
Prin., Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf 


HILveary F. Hoskinson 
Asst. Treasurer, National 
Geographic Society 


JACQUELINE KEASTER 
Chief Audiologist, Children’s 
Hospital Society of Los Angeles 


Epwarp M. TWItMYER 
Headmaster, Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 


AUXILIARY BOARD 


SisTER ANNA ROSE 
Prin., St. Joseph Institute for 
the Deaf, University City, Mo. 


Mrs. Georce BELL 
Washington, D. C. 


H. LATHAM BREUNIG 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


J. H. GaLtoway 
Supt., Rochester (N.Y.) 
School for the Deaf 


MiLpRED GROHT 
Prin., Lexington School 
for the Deaf 


HATTIE HARRELL 
Director, Tucker-Maxon Oral 
School, Portland, Ore. 


Mrs. Eunice L. HEINRICHS 
Prin., Alexander Graham Beil 
School, Cleveland 


Ropert KINGERY 
New York Public Library, 
New York City 


Mrs. Greorce C. Lamp 
Evanston, Ill. 


Ricnarp S. T. Marsh 
Washington, D. C. 
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Arrange Side Trips in Planning for the 
1956 Summer Meeting 


Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
June 18-22, 1956 . Los Angeles Hotel Statler 


Delegates traveling to Los Angeles for 
the 1956 Summer Meeting of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf can 
take advantage of numerous stopovers and 
side trips. 

A day’s stay at Salt Lake City will fur- 
nish an opportunity to absorb much of the 
history of this mecca of hundreds of thou- 
sands of followers of the Mormon religion. 
Center of interest is the temple where re- 
citals on the famous tabernacle organ are 
open to the public. Trips to Great Salt Lake 
and the mighty open pit copper mines may 
be arranged. 

Of course, the Grand Canyon, Zion Na- 
tional Park and Bryce Canyon are a scenic 
“must” on any western tour. Seen from the 


Santa Fe Railway 
Trail Parties on the South Rim 


line, and stopovers are easily arranged. 

To make the trip west an international 
holiday as well, plan a trip to Mexico. Up- 
to-date Mexico City offers color, music and 
gaiety. A tour of the city presents ultra- 
modern architecture, the Floating Gardens 


Union Pacific 
Scenic Wonder of Grand Canyon 

North Rim, the Grand Canyon presents a 
motionless mass that nevertheless has a con- 
stant movement of color as the sun moves 
across it. Visitors from all over the world 
call this natural wonder unforgettable. 

Las Vegas beckons as a rip-roaring com- 
munity of the modern west, offering luxury 
hotels and entertainment at its best. Less 
than a day from Los Angeles, it is the play- 
land of the movie stars. This famous town A Busy Mexican Market 
is on the Union Pacific railroad’s main (Continued on page 130) 
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UCH is being written in newspapers, 
magazines and professional journals 
today concerning the slower learning child. 
He has been referred to many times as the 
“forgotten” child. 

Happily, it now seems that this child is 
receiving the attention and the interest of 
many educators throughout the country. 

Are we, as teachers of the deaf, keeping 
pace with other educators in providing bet- 
ter methods and better understanding for 
our so-called “forgotten” child? 

I believe that many teachers of the deaf 
have thought deeply and discussed ways 
and means to remedy this situation. This 
article is offered with the earnest hope that 
it will stimulate discussion and prompt 
other teachers to share methods which they 
have used successfully. 

In the school where I am presently teach- 
ing, the following program has been set 
up for children who are not making satis- 
factory progress: 

1. The child is given a thorough trial 
for at least two or three years in regular 
classes. 

2. Sometimes it is recommended that 
the child repeat the first year of work. . 

3. The school psychologist and the 
teacher work as a team with both the par- 
ents and the child. Every effort is made to 
iron out emotional difficulties. 

4. After a careful appraisal, the child 
is transferred, if necessary, to a class which 
moves at a slower pace. 

We emphasize to the parent that these 
measures are not necessarily permanent. 
If the child reacts favorably to our pro- 
gram, he will be transferred to the class 
most suitable for him. 

The outline of work for the slower learn- 
ing child in our school is not drastically 
different from regular classes. It has been 
simplified and geared to the speed of the 
child. 

We believe that actual experiences are 
absolutely necessary in our teaching. 
Therefore, considerable time is given to 
preparation for trips and projects. We try 
to foresee the vocabulary needs which may 
arise so that the children will be adequately 
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Slow Learning Deaf Children Can Learn 


prepared. After the trip has been taken, 
we again spend much time in general dis- 
cussion, 

One of our recent experiences was a trip 
to a modern super market. It is a particu- 
larly attractive place and provided a wealth 
of material. 

In preparation for the trip, I cut out the 
advertisements from the local paper. These 


The author of this article, who 
asked to remain anonymous, is a 
teacher at a residential school for the 
deaf. It is her hope that other teach- 
ers of slower learning deaf children 
will become interested in sharing 
methods which they use successfully. 
Articles and comments are invited by 
the Volta Review editor. The names 
of contributors will be withheld upon 


request. 


were read together by the:class and we 
made up our grocery list. Each child chose 
one item to purchase. 

On our arrival at the store, we found the 
items by comparing our list with the large 
cards over each section of shelves. Each 
child paid for his own item. 

We usually pick a quiet Monday morn- 
ing for this kind of trip. The personnel 
are most cooperative and pleasant to the 
children, Equally as important as the learn- 
ing of new vocabulary is the practice in 
communicating with a hearing world. 

In teaching the slower learning child, it 
would seem that we can accomplish much 
more lasting results through the visual ap- 
proach. 

My children can express themselves far 
beyond their ability in speech and language 
by means of drawing. 

While learning the names of the teachers, 
the children were shown how to draw a 
simple floor plan. We then wrote the name 
of each teacher in the proper room loca- 
tion. We carried out this idea further 
after a walk about the campus. We care- 
fully wrote the names of the houses on a 
sketch and later in the classroom the chil- 
dren drew their own plans showing walks, 
roads and buildings. The buildings were 
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named and the drawings put up for future 
needs. Whenever a child forgets how to 
write a word, he can readily find it on his 
own plan, 

Some of the everyday materials which | 
have found most useful are: Calendars, 
Montgomery Ward or Sears catalogs, play- 
ing cards, maps and clocks. The games 
which can be devised are limitless with the 
above materials. 

Plants, seeds, fish, turtles and cocoons 
in the classroom are a never ending source 
of pleasure. 


The Children Can Learn 


Our program is designed to give the chil- 
dren useful information and, more impor- 
tant still, to encourage the children in de- 
veloping a learning attitude. We feel that 
for all their limitations, they can absorb 
a great deal of general knowledge. 

We watch carefully for any skill which 
can be developed as we realize that these 
children will eventually earn their living 
with their hands. By this means, we are 
often able to advise parents as to future 
plans for the child. 

A happy relaxed atmosphere is essential 
to any classroom, but it is particularly 
necessery in our work with slower learning 
children. We strive to keep our goals high, 


but we also learn to accept the best efforts 
of the children, ; 

Working with slower learning deaf chil- 
dren presents a constant challenge to the 
teacher. At the same time it can be the 
most richly rewarding of vocations. 

A number of years ago a paragraph ap- 
peared in the Volta Review which im- 
pressed me greatly. It seems to be. as fitting 
for the needs of the slower learning deaf 
child as any other. Whether it was written 
by a parent or a teacher does not matter, 
but its wholesome philosophy is worth re- 
peating. 

“The deaf child is not a poor, afflicted 
little darling: he is an adorable, interesting, 
amusing, enjoyable youngster just like any 
other, except that his inner self has to be 
reached by a different route. He is poten- 
tially a liar, a bully, a whiner, a sneak- 
thief, a trouble-maker, just as he is poten- 
tially a gentle person, a prince among his 
fellows, a God-fearing citizen, one equipped 
to lead a noble life. Cotton wool is not the 
material with which to develop the second 
set of potentialities, however. Love he 
needs; understanding he needs; comradely 
venturing and just discipline are meat and 
drink to him; but sentimentality, pity, un- 
wise indulgence, over-solicitude, pampering 
—in other words, cotton wool—never!” 


MEMORIAL TO LOUISE UPHAM PRESENTED TO THE 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


A large walnut bookcase, for the display of Volta Bureau publications, has been 
presented to the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf in memory of Miss 
Louise Upham, former principal of Cresheim Hall, Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
at Philadelphia. The bookcase will be placed in the Volta Bureau library. 


The memorial was presented in behalf of friends of Miss Upham by Miss Alice Clark, 
a teacher at the Pennsylvania School. Miss Upham served the school from 1916 until 
her retirement in 1941. She passed away on September 3, 1955. 


Miss Upham is known not only as a teacher but as an author of several books on 
language instruction. She was interested in appealing to the deaf through color and 
form and realized the necessity for attractive teaching materials with strong visual ap- 
peal. When group hearing aids were introduced to stimulate and train residual hear- 
ing, Miss Upham developed a highly successful procedure for beginning work with 
entering pupils at the Pennsylvania School. 


Miss Upham was born in Jacksonville, Illinois, and trained at Clarke School for 
work with the deaf. Three of her teachers were Miss Caroline A. Yale, Miss Frances 
Gawith and Miss Bessie N. Leonard. In addition to her work at the Pennsylvania School, 
Miss Upham taught at the Clarke and North Carolina Schools, and was principal of the 
Beverly School, Beverlv, Massachusetts. 
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HERE have been remarkable advances 

in hearing aids within the past few 
years. As a result, the unsightly and cum- 
bersome aid, producing poor quality of 
tone, has become obsolete. Because of 
these engineering advances and great re- 
duction in size and weight, it has now be- 
come feasible to put hearing aids on very 
young children. 

With advances in hearing aids, there 
have been advances in testing techniques. 
It is now possible to determine the status of 
the hearing of very young children. With 
skin-resistance audiometry and the use of 
the psychogalvanometer, it has now become 
possible to obtain audiograms and deter- 
mine the type and extent of hearing loss at 
an early age. After such testing and ex- 
clusion of medical help, an ear impression 
may be taken and a hearing aid recom- 
mended. Next comes appropriate educa- 
tional program planning, guidance and 
counseling. 

It is the philosophy of the author that 
children must hear as soon as possible, as 
much as possible, and as often as possible. 
Whether a child has normal hearing or is 
hearing handicapped, in order for him to 
develop language he must first become 
aware of sound; second, realize that dif- 
ferent sounds mean different things; and 
third, give back the acquired comprehen- 
sion of language through speech. These 
three stages of language development are 
described by Dr. William G. Hardy, direc- 
tor of the Hearing and Speech Center at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, as (1) communi- 
cative awareness; (2) language compre- 
hension; (3) language expression. It 
would surely seem to follow that these 
three stages would be achieved more quick- 
ly the earlier the child becomes aware of 
sound. 

In the author’s experience, preschool 
children have accepted and adapted to their 
hearing aids more quickly and easily than 
older children, the best age seeming to be 
from two to three years. It is an error, 
however, particularly for the children with 


Dr. Sortini is Director of the Hearing Clinic, Chil- 
dren's Medical Center, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Hearing Aids for Preschool Children 


Apam J. 
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the more serious losses, to feel that the 
fitting of the hearing aid alone will solve 
the problem of language development and 
that no specialized instruction is indicated 
until a later date. At the Hearing Clinic of 
the Children’s Medical Center in Boston, 
we consider it to be of paramount impor- 
tance, whenever feasible, to arrange for an 
educational program at the time the hear- 
ing aid is fitted to the preschool child. It 
is the author’s belief that there is a consid- 
erable difference between the preschool 
child, without established speech patterns 
or language, being introduced to the world 
of hearing for the first time, and the adult 
who has acquired language, has become 
hearing handicapped, and is being returned 
to the world of hearing. Thus, the average 
hearing handicapped child who is given 
specialized instruction simultaneously with 
an individual aid, is likely to function at 
optimum hearing levels and make progress 
in language development more quickly than 
the child who is given a hearing aid with- 
out proper instruction. 


More Amplification 


An adult who has speech patterns estab- 
lished, and has become hearing handi- 
capped, is able in most instances to handle 
a severe loss (up to approximately 70 deci- 
bels) with a 114-volt three-transistor (with 
transformer) or four-transistor (with no 
transformer) hearing aid. As a result of 
the author’s clinical experience, and for the 
reasons expressed above, we believe it to 
be more beneficial to provide greater am- 
plification for the preschool child than 
might be indicated for the fitting of an 
adult who has the same amount of loss. 

Some time ago the author tested a 214- 
year-old child, by skin-resistance audio- 
metry, and obtained an audiogram which 
showed the child to have an average loss 
of 85 decibels throughout the critical 
speech range in the better ear. A 45-volt 
vacuum-tube instrument was recommended. 
The local hearing aid dealer thought a 30- 
volt instrument could handle this amount 
of loss and the fitting instructions of the 
company stated that their 30-volt instru- 
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ment was able to handle up to a 90-decibel 
loss by air conduction. Accordingly, for 
experimental purposes, and with the co- 
operation of all concerned, the child was 
permitted to wear a 30-volt instrument for 
three months. At the end of this time, a 
45-volt instrument was substituted. Within 
three weeks after the change, the child 
showed more progress with the 45-volt in- 
strument than he had made in the previous 
three months with the 30-volt aid. The 
child insisted on wearing the 45-volt aid 
the whole day, and his communicative 
awareness increased noticeably, while with 
the 30-volt instrument he had expressed 
desire to wear it only for short periods of 
time and had not shown any overt re- 
sponses to sound, 


Not Powerful Enough 


Another patient, two years of age, was 
seen by a hearing aid dealer who recom- 
mended (without testing of any kind) a 
1%%-volt three-transistor (with transform- 
er) hearing aid which cost the parents ap- 
proximately $270. Skin-resistance audio- 
metry, performed at the Hearing Clinic of 
the Children’s Medical Center, several 
months after the purchase of the instru- 
ment, indicated an average loss of 80 deci- 
bels throughout the critical speech range 
in the better ear. The aid originally fitted 
was obviously not powerful enough to han- 
dle this amount of loss, and a more power- 
ful aid was recommended. 


Through a friend in New England, a 
mother from another country heard of our 
hearing clinic and wrote to inquire what 
diagnostic facilities were available. After 
receiving a reply, she arranged to come to 
Boston. Although no satisfactory test re- 
sults had been obtained, this mother had 
been told that her four-year-old daugter, 
who had a very limited vocabulary and was 
quite withdrawn, was “deaf” and would 
have to go to a school for the deaf. 


It was arranged, on the first day of the 
child’s visit to the hospital, to have her 
seen initially for complete pediatric exami- 
nation, after which she was seen by an 
otologist who found no abnormalities of 
the ears, nose or throat. That afternoon 
she was seen in the hearing clinic, where 
skin-resistance audiometry indicated an 
average hearing loss of 55 decibels through- 


out the critical speech range in the better 
or right ear, and an average loss of about 
90 decibels throughout the critical speech 
range in the left ear (with 75 decibels of 
air conduction masking in the better ear). 
An ear impression of the right ear was 
taken immediately and sent by special mes- 
senger to a local earmold company. 

After the psychogalvanometer test, con- 
siderable time was spent that afternoon 
with the parents in explaining the type and 
amount of loss found and the educational 
implications involved. A hearing aid which 
was thought to be able to handle the child’s 
loss was tried, with an explanation to the 
parents of the advantages and disadvantages 
of hearing aids. The next day the child and . 
her parents returned for a psychological 
evaluation which emphasized nonlanguage 
performance tests and suggested that the 
patient had average intelligence. The after- 
noon of that day they returned to the hear- 
ing clinic and attempts were made through 
several sources to find a training center, 
near the patient’s home, in order to set up 
an educational training program. Unfor- 
tunately the nearest facility was more than 
700 miles away. That afternoon, the par- 
ents were shown how to insert and remove 
the earmold, how to insert and remove the 
hearing aid battery, and how the child 
might best wear the aid on her body. They 
were also given other information and 
literature pertaining to the use and care of 
the aid. Again, considerable time was spent 
in counseling. 

Since no training facilities were avail- 
able for the child in her geographical area, 
the mother was given an initial “lesson 
plan” to follow for the first month, along 
with appropriate literature. She was asked 
to write once a month to the author, and it 
was also suggested that the patient return 
in six months for re-evaluation and coun- 
seling. 


Four Major Factors 


Although it was unfortunate that a train- 
ing program could not be set up in the 
patient’s area, there were four major fac- 
tors in her favor: 

1. A psychological evaluation had indi- 
cated that she had average intelligence. 

2. There were no younger siblings, but 
three older ones (11, 14, and 16 years of 
age), and the mother was thus able to con- 
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centrate on the hearing handicapped child. 


3. The parents were alert and impressed 
the author as having at least average intel- 
ligence. 

4. With a 55-decibel loss and a properly 
fitted aid, the child’s potential speech-recep- 
tion threshold should approach normal 
limits. 


Satisfactory Progress 


When the child returned in six months, 
the re-evaluation correlated substantially 
with the previous test and it was noted that 
very satisfactory progress had been made. 
The child was wearing her hearing aid 
every waking hour and significant strides 
were being made simultaneously in lan- 
guage comprehension and language expres- 
sion. The parents and the author corre- 
rg regularly after this visit, and the 
child was seen again at the age of five and 
one-half, with very satisfactory progress in 
language having continued. Subjective test 
results obtained at this time correlated 
within plus or minus 5 decibels with the 
testing done originally by skin-resistance 
audiometry. An aided speech-reception 
threshold of 18 decibels was obtained, in- 
dicating that significant benefit was being 
derived from her hearing aid. The child 
started school at the age of six and is now 
doing satisfactory work in the public school 
program, 

If there is no diagnostic center in a pa- 
tient’s immediate area, the name and ad- 
dress of the center nearest to the patient 
may be obtained by writing to the Volta 
Bureau, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 
7, D. C., or the American Hearing Society, 
1800 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Each year the January issue of the Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf contains a directory 
of facilities in different diagnostic and 
training centers throughout the United 
States and Canada. This journal is avail- 
able in many libraries or may be obtained 
by writing the editor at Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. Even if a diagnostic 
center is some distance from the patient’s 
home, it will be well worth the time and 
effort involved in traveling there to obtain 
an accurate diagnosis, 

When a hearing aid dealer is asked to 
evaluate a preschool child with suspected 
deafness, instead of his fitting a hearing 
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aid on the basis of questionable test results 
(or no testing at all), arrangements should 
be made through proper channels to have 
the child evaluated at a diagnostic center. 
In this manner, an accurate determination 
of the extent and type of hearing loss is 
more likely to be obtained and, when indi- 
cated, an appropriate hearing aid recom- 
mended. Children found to have normal 
hearing, but who have speech delay as a 
result of mental retardation, emotional dis- 
turbance, or other difficulties, would thus 
not be regarded as hearing handicapped 
children even though their overt behavior 
might seem to suggest such a diagnosis. 
In other instances, the hearing loss may 
be the result of some organic difficulty 
which can be alleviated or corrected 
through proper diagnosis and treatment. 


Age is not the governing factor in the 
fitting of a hearing aid, and there is no 
reason why certain young hearing handi- 
capped children, even those under one year 
of age, cannot be fitted successfully with 
a hearing aid. Instead of placing empha- 
sis, as has been customary, on classifying 
a child as “hard of hearing” or “deaf” and 
predicting that a child with a certain deci- 
bel loss will go into a public school or a 
school for the deaf when he reaches school 
age, the author prefers to call the preschool 
child with a profound loss a hearing handi- 


capped child. 
The Road Divides into Two Forks 


A child diagnosed at the preschool level 
as having a profound loss is not incapable 
of going to public school when he reaches 
school age. And, in like manner, 7 child 
with a moderate loss may well be unable 
to fit into a public school program at 
school age. It might be assumed that a 
child is walking a narrow road which di- 
vides into two forks at school age. One 
leads to placement in a school for the deaf 
and the other to public school placement. 
Which fork the child follows, through his 
educational training, will depend in part 
upon his age at diagnosis, the type and 
extent of his hearing loss, his native ability, 
the type, extent, and quality of his training, 
the ability of the parents to help with his 
language and social development, and the 
age at which amplification is provided dur- 
ing every waking hour. 
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It is the author’s belief that when cir- 
cumstances are such that it is feasible for 
the hearing handicapped child to be in a 
public school, in a day school for the deaf, 
or in a residential school for the deaf as a 
day pupil, and to spend the majority of his 
waking hours in a “hearing” world, he will 
have an opportunity to develop more intel- 
ligible speech than a similar child who goes 
to a residential school for the deaf as a resi- 
dential student. Nonresidential hearing 
handicapped children, “hearing” (and 
“seeing”) the speech of hearing individ- 
uals, are in a more advantageous position 
for developing speech, and also—in the 
author’s opinion—are able to develop a 
more rounded, well-adjusted personality. 
The years spent in school, after all, con- 
stitute only a minor portion of the hearing 
handicapped individual’s total life span. 


Residential School Needed 


For those children who, because of home 
circumstances, distance involved, or other 
reasons, are sent as residential students, ad- 
justment is adequately made to the new 
environment in most cases and the children 
make satisfactory progress. Children for 
the most part are able to adapt to new 
‘situations, and when it is not feasible for a 
child to go as a day pupil, the parents may 
well feel comfort in realizing that the child 
is in an environment where he may receive 
the help he needs in language development 
from trained specialists, which will tend to 
help his emotional development as well. 
The author believes that there will always 
‘be need for residential schools and that 
any lowered student enrollment because of 
the philosophy expressed here would be 
compensated by the establishment of nurs- 
ery schools in all schools for the deaf, simi- 
lar to the type of program which has been 
successfully carried out in Massachusetts 
for the past few years by the Division of 
Maternal and Child Health of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Health.’ 

The author is not of the opinion that all 
hearing handicapped children should, or 
can, fit into a public school program. He 
does believe, however, that more hearing 
handicapped children will be going into 
-amcithnt school programs than ever before 


H. T., “Preschool Conservation of Hearing 
Program.” American Annals of the Deaf, 100: 319- 
320, May 1955. 
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through early diagnosis and early therapy, 
and that educational placement for the pre- 
school hearing handicapped child when he 
reaches school age should depend on indi- 
vidual needs and progress made through 
therapy and not be determined solely on 
the basis of a certain decibel loss. 

Some educators of the deaf believe that 
children adjust to being away from their 
homes and loved ones quite easily, and that 
it is extremely important to stress scholastic 
achievement during school years. They be- 
lieve that through scholastic achievement, 
the hearing handicapped child will have 
more confidence in himself and be better 
able to make his “mark” in life after leav- 
ing school. This author disagrees with the 
above philosophy. He believes that, al- 
though hearing handicapped children for 
the most part adjust to new situations 
favorably, those in a hearing world with 
hearing individuals and in a home environ- 
ment will obtain more over-all benefit than 
those who live mainly in a nonhearing 
world. To be in a hearing world and in a 
home environment when feasible, receiving 
the love and affection of his parents, and to 
be just a “passing” student, will benefit a 
child more than being in a residential 
school situation, away from his home and 
family, in a iii world. 


Teacher of 
the Deaf 


Otologist 


Public Schoo! 
Therapy nist Audiologtet iagnosis 


Physician 


“g Psychologist ( 
Neurologist(?) 


Classroom 
Teacher 


The author would like to suggest that the 
hearing handicapped child be considered 
as the “hub” of a wheel and the diag- 
nosticians and therapists as “spokes” on 
this wheel. The wheel, of course, will 
“roll” most efficiently with a complete set 
of spokes and less efficiently in proportion 
to the number of spokes missing. 

Helping the child to develop fully can be 
best brought about by the audiologist, 
otologist, parents, teachers and _ other 
“spokes” on the wheel all working together 
as a team. Early diagnosis and early ther- 
apy are imperative, and with proper diag- 
nosis, guidance, and counseling, the child 
will be able to hear as soon as possible, as 
much as possible, and as often as possible. 
It is hoped that with the opportunity for 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Summer Courses in Speech and Hearing 


OURSES in the field of speech and hearing, for teachers and parents, are being 


offered during the summer of 1956 by a great many colleges and universities. 
Most of the information sent to the Volta Bureau is charted on the pages following this 
article, with additional material outlined below. The charts should, however, be con- 
sulted first for the most complete information about 1956 summer sessions. 


Alabama 
Alabama College 
A residential clinic for school-age children with 
speech problems, and hard of hearing children, 
will be held during the summer session. The 
clinic will include weekly counseling with parents, 
and a parent conference will be held at the end 
of the session. 
University of Alabama 
The 1956 summer session will include a com- 
plete program of courses for speech and hearing 
therapists. 
Arizona 
Arizona State College 
Courses this summer will be limited to a work- 
shop in the education of exceptional children, 
with emphasis on speech. Clinics in connection 
with the workshop will provide an opportunity 
to see therapists at work, and to obtain actual 


practice. 
California 
John Tracy Clinic 

Education of the preschool deaf child (6 cred- 
its) will be offered by the John Tracy Clinic in 
association with the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Two workshops—eurythmics and the testing of 
preschool children—will be held at the clinic 
June 25-July 6. A regular program for parents, 
and children under 5, will be offered June 25- 
August 3. 

Los Angeles State College 

In addition to courses listed, the college will 
conduct a West Coast symposium on hearing, 
June 18-July 7. 

University of Southern California 

Although plans are not definite, the university 
may offer a symposium in public school speech 
correction. 

Stanford University 

In addition to courses checked, the summer 
session will include courses in aphasia, clinical 
testing and clinical methods. 

Whittier College 

Parent training will be offered only as a part 
of the parent counseling program. 

Courses other than those checked are in speech- 
reading, counseling, and guidance for the handi- 
capped. 

District of Columbia 
George Washington University 

Courses for speech therapists and teachers of 
hard of hearing children and adults include clini- 
cal practice. . 

Illinois 
MacMurray College 

Courses will be offered for deaf and hard of 
hearing children. In addition, a symposium will 
be held on language development in exceptional 
children. 
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Indiana 
Purdue University 
The university will sponsor a teacher’s work- 
shop, June 11-29. 
Indiana State Teachers College 
In addition to courses checked, supplementary 
courses will be offered in clinical psychology and 
individual differences. 
Kansas 
University of Kansas 
Courses checked are «':finite. In addition tenta- 
tive plans have beem ma.'c for courses for teachers 


FOR MORE COMPLETE INFORMATION 
SEE CHARTS BEGINNING ON PAGE 109. 


of deaf children, and for training of parents of 
cerebral palsied children. The parent-child insti- 
tute will be limited to the preschool deaf child. 
Also to be offered is a course in speech problems 
of the classroom teacher. 

University of Wichita 

Institute of Logopedics 

Three courses offered may be taken for either 
the four, six or ten-week terms, with from 1-3 
credits: 317, Introduction to techniques; 326, Ap- 
plication of fundamental techniques; 417, Tech- 
uniques in organic conditions. 

The ten-week term also consists of the follow- 
ing courses: 222, Development of language, 3 
credits; 315, Articulatory disorders, 3 credits; 
421, Speech defective in public school, 2 credits; 
436, Introduction to audiometrics, 3 credits; 470, 
Laboratory instrumentation, 3 credits. 

Louisiana 
Louisiana State University 

In addition to courses checked, courses will be 
offered in speech pathology and clinical practice 
in speech and hearing. 


Maryland 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 

Although no formal courses are offered, the 
Hearing and Speech Center takes a variety of 
special students. 

Massachusetts 
Boston University 

The university will sponsor an institute on the 
exceptional child, including speech and hearing, 
on June 25-July 7. 

Emerson College 

A three-week workshop will be offered on the 
psychology of the exceptional child, with empha- 
sis on the bright, retarded, speech handicapped 
and physically handicapped. 

In addition, another three-week workshop is 
being given on special problems in the classroom, 
with emphasis on delayed speech, stuttering and 
hearing loss. This will follow the first workshop, 
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SUMMER SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Place your orders now for text- 
books for special Summer Courses 
in 


Speech and Hearing 


Carefully selected materials avail- 
able on: 


Audiometry 
Auditory Training 
Lipreading 
Language 
Speech 
Write for Book and Pamphlet 
Lists NOW. 


Recommended for reference read- 
ing: 


The Mechanism of Speech by 
Alexander Graham Bell 


English Visible Speech in 
Twelve Lessons by 
Alexander Melville Bell 


Speech and the Deaf Child 
by Irene R. and A.W.G. 
Ewing 


Hearing and Deafness: A 
Guide for Laymen, by 
Hallowell Davis, M.D. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


and is designed particularly for the classroom 
teacher and for parents. Either workshop may 
be taken for 3-6 credits. 
Minnesota 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 
An 8-week summer speech and hearing clinic 
for children will be held June 18-August 10. 
Missouri 
St. Louis University 
Courses not listed include clinical studies in 
speech pathology; cerebral palsy. Speech correc- 
tion, auditory training and lipreading will be 
offered at a clinic for children. 
Mississippi 
University of Mississippi 
On August 6-17 an institute will be offered on 
the psychology and education of the physically 
handicapped child. 
North Carolina 
East Carolina College 
The summer session includes the following: 
Ed. 464, Re-education of acoustically handicapped 
children; Ed. 324G, Clinical practice; Ed. 167, 
Phonetics; Ed. 363G, Speech correction princi- 
ples; Ed. 371G, Problems of exceptional children. 
North Dakota 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
Two courses will be offered: Speech correction 
and clinical practice. 


Bowling Green State University 
A workshop will be offered in health educa- 
tion, in addition to a course in speech and hearing 
problems in the classroom. 


regon 
Southern Oregon College of Education 
Parent training will be given during the sum- 
mer session, as well as a course in speech and 
hearing therapy for classroom teachers. 
University of Oregon 
In addition to courses for speech therapists, 
the university will offer: Speech defects and dis- 
orders; Clinical methods; Clinical Practice; 
Reading conference. A speech clinic will also be 
in operation. 
Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College, California 
The course for teachers will be: Psychology of 
speech and hearing. 
Mount Mercy College 
The only course to be offered is a residential 
course for special education teachers in speech 
therapy. This will be at the St. Anthony School 
and Home, Oakmont, Pa. 
University of Pittsburgh 
A camp for preschool deaf children and their 
mothers will be given during the summer pro- 
gram (6 weeks). It is to be a residential camp 
for 50 hard of hearing school-age children. 


Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University School of Medicine 
and Peabody College 
In addition to courses checked, a course will 
be offered in speech correction for the classroom 
teacher. A 4-hour workshop (June 8-July 13) will 
also be held for teachers of the deaf. 
Texas 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
A workshop will be offered in play therapy for 
speech handicapped children and their parents. 
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The Psychological Development of 
Normal and Deaf Children in 
Their Preschool Years 


ARNOLD GEsELL, M.D. 


Wa I recently visited the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, I found ample 
evidence that you have there a group of 
children whose personalities are blossom- 
ing out and are finding outward expres- 
sion. 

That, it seems to me, is extremely impor- 
tant, because the main thing to avoid and 
to forestall in the mental hygiene of the 
deaf is a retreat into remoteness. 

You have asked me to say something 
about the early psychological development 
of the normal, hearing child, and with spe- 
cial reference to this practical question of 
nursery schools for the deaf. 

Now one cannot make a sharp differ- 
entiation between normality and deafness. 
It is not normal to be deaf, but the deaf 
can be remarkably normal as individual 
personalities if we guide them into the 
right methods of managing their handicap. 
Our aim should not be to convert the deaf 
child into a somewhat fictitious version of 
a normal hearing child, but into a well 
adjusted, non-hearing child who is com- 
pletely managing the limitations of his sen- 
sory defect. If we lose sight of this prin- 
ciple, are we not sometimes in danger of 
teaching speech with too much intensity? 

Our task is rather to preserve and to 
build up the resources of normality which 
have not been impaired by deafness. And 
here Nature is surely an ally. She has en- 
dowed the child with a rich reserve of in- 
surance factors—with growth potentiali- 
ties. If the deaf child were a “mere” ma- 
chine, he could not operate at all with a 
most important sensory cog missing. But 
he is a growing organism; and psycho- 
logical growth always tends toward a maxi- 
mum realization. This is one of the most 
far-reaching laws of development. 

It applies with equal force to the in- 
tact, normal child and to the handicapped 
child. I have recently seen this law demon- 
strated in a dramatic manner by an infant 
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who was born totally blind. We have fol- 
lowed his mental growth in great detail 
over a period of two years. With the aid 
of motion pictures, we have documented 
his behavior patterns at 16, 28, 40, 52 and 
80 weeks. We tested his behavior capabili- 
ties by the same methods which we use in 
diagnosing the maturity of the seeing in- 
fant. We gave him test objects to manipu- 
late—wooden cubes, a sugar pellet, a rattle, 
a hand bell, a string, a cup and a cube. 
It was impressive to see how closely his 
patterns of manipulation approximated 
those of a sighted child. He was not, after 
all, completely dependent on visual cues. 
Nature had protected him with powerful 
propensities, ready to be released on non- 
visual cues. These were his insurance re- 
serves. Although his life is wrapped in 
utter darkness, his psychological growth 
will tend toward an optimum. 

The life of the deaf child is wrapped in 
silences; but he sees; and his growth life- 
wise will tend toward an optimal realiza- 
tion. 


The Key Concept: Growth 

The key concept for understanding the 
nature and needs of the child, whether 
normal or handicapped, is the concept of 
growth. The race evolved: the child grows. 
And these two facts are profoundly re- 
lated—the second fact the consequence of 
the first fact. The psychological growth of 
the child is always limited by a deep seated 
ground plan which is the product of aeons 
of evolution. This ground plan must be 
acknowledged in all education, whether at 
home or at school. We cannot teach a child 
anything at any time; we must defer to 
the stages of maturity which make up the 
ground plan. Training can not transcend 
maturation. 

Let me illustrate what we mean by men- 
tal maturation, as we have studied it in 
the normal infant. Picture a 12 weeks old 
baby seated in a snug Morris chair in 
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front of a small test table. We place a red 
wooden cube on the table. He fixates his 
eyes on the cube, and gazes with concen- 
trated attention; but he can not reach out 
and grasp the cube. Eyes first, hands 
later. At 24 weeks, he picks up the cube 
on sight. Eyes and hands coordinate. But 
the grasp is crude and pawlike. At 28 
weeks, he grasps the cube and then 
transfers it from one hand to the other 
and back again. A new behavior pattern, 
which nobody taught him. He did not 
even teach himself. He simply did his 
own growing. This pattern is a gift of 
Nature. This is maturation. At 40 weeks, 
he picks up the cube with more delicate 
finger prehension, indeed with thumb op- 
position. Again an untaught pattern of 
behavior. At 1 year, he achieves (by 
growth) the ability to release hold of a 
cube at will. At 18 months, he builds a 
tower, releasing one cube on top of an- 
other. At 2 years, he builds a wall; at 3 
years, a bridge. 


Plan of Development 


These sequences and patterns are part 
of the ground plan of development for the 
human species. They are expressions of 
intrinsic growth factors, Similar growth 
factors delimit all training and education. 
Prehension, manipulation, posture, loco- 
motion, intelligence, attitudes, gestures, 
language, manners and morals,—all are 
subject to similar laws of growth. 

When I hear a young teacher of the 
deaf say, “I had to work with that child 
a whole year before he learned to see my 
lip movements,” I begin to wonder whether 
that teacher has yet grasped the key con- 
cept of growth. 

Consider by what long and orderly 
steps of maturation even the hearing child 
must travel before he attains facile articu- 
late speech. Both his auditory and visual 
discrimination come by slow degrees. At 
first he regards the face as a whole, then 
its smiles and frowns; he cannot perceive 
or sense the posturings of lips, tongue, 
and larynx, until his own muscles and 
their nerve connections have ripened suff- 
ciently for spontaneous use. At 8 weeks, 
he vocalizes little vowel sounds (ah, eh, 
uh); at 12 weeks, he coos and chuckles; 
at 16 weeks, he laughs aloud; at 28 weeks, 
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he makes an m-m sound as he cries; at 
40 weeks, “dada” and “muh muh”; at 56 
weeks, jargon; at 2 years, simple three 
word sentences and perhaps pronouns. At 
3 and 4 years, many children still speak 
with infantile malarticulation. It takes 
about 5 years for the normal hearing child 
to acquire the mechanics of speech. 

It follows that we must not make too 
heavy and too early demands on the speech 
skills of the completely deaf preschool 
child. We must also recognize that the 
nearly deaf child lives in a world of 
smudged sounds or in a fragmented mosaic 
of sounds and silences, when his aware- 
ness is restricted to limited bands of vi- 
bration frequency. As a young infant, he 
may have been capable of various vocali- 
zations in the form of crying, cooing and 
squealing; but he tends to become more 
and more mute as he grows older. The 
hearing infant, on the contrary, indulges 
in an increasing amount of spontaneous 
sound play during the first half year of 
life. He may spend 7 per cent of his waking 
time in soliloquy, audible to himself and 
others. Much of his vocalization evokes 
attention from others. There is a dynamic 
relationship between vocalization and so- 
cialization. 


Train in Infancy 

I am inclined to think that we have not 
made adequate use of the spontaneous and 
the latent vocalizations of the deaf child 
during the first two years of life, before 
he reaches nursery school age. Even in 
the hearing child this early prearticulate 
language period is developmentally im- 
portant, The foundations for speech train- 
ing should be laid in infancy, remember- 
ing, however, that the fundamental objec- 
tive is not speech, but socialization. There 
should be an unremitting emphasis on in- 
tercommunication. And the emphasis 
should begin very early. The hearing child 
responds vocally to a social approach at 
12 weeks: and initiates a social smile at 
16 weeks. 

All of this means that we must diagnose 
deafness at the earliest possible age: and 
apply our methods of socialization at the 
earliest possible age. Too often deafness 
is discovered only after undue delay and 
confusion. Valuable educational oppor- 
tunity is lost, because the baby’s defect is 
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unrecognized and misunderstood. Doctors 
and parents alike should give more regard 
to the behavior symptoms which declare 
the presence of deafness in some degree. 
We have listed these symptoms and signs 
in five different categories, and in the de- 
velopmental order in which they are most 
likely to appear. 


S Suggestive of Deafness in Infants 
same and Young Children! 


I. Hearing and Comprehension of Speech 
General indifference to sound 
Lack of response to spoken word 
Response to noises as opposed to voice 
IL Vocalizations and Sound Production 
Monotonal quality 
Indistinctness 
Lessened laughter 
Meager experimental sound play and 
squealing 
Vocal play for vibratory sensation 
Head banging, foot stamping for vibratory 
sensation 
Yelling, screeching to express pleasure, 
annoyance or need 
III. Visual Attention and Reciprocal Compre- 
hension 
Augmented visual vigilance and attentive- 
ness 
Alertness to gesture and movement 
Marked imitativeness in play 
Vehemence of gestures 
IV. Social Rapport and Adaptations 
Subnormal rapport in vocal nursery games 
Intensified preoccupation with things rather 
than persons 
Inquiring, sometimes confused or thwarted 
facial expression 
Puzzled and unhappy episodes in social 
situations 
Suspicious alertness, alternating with co- 
operation 
Markedly reactive to praise and affection 
V. Emotional Behavior 
Tantrums to call attention to self or need 
Tensions, tantrums, resistances due to lack 
of comprehension 
Frequent obstinacies, teasing tendencies 
Irritability at not meking self understood 
Explosions due to self-vexation 
Impulsive and avalanche initiatives 


Now this list of diagnostic symptoms 
strongly suggests that, in the first five 
years of life, the cardinal objective in the 
management of the deaf child is the con- 
servation of all possible communication. 


Socialization to promote the optimal 
growth of personality is the basic practical 
problem. 

I would make this the criterion for 


1Gesell, Arnold, and Amatruda, Catherine, Develop- 
mental Diagnosis. Normal and Abnormal Child De- 
velopment. Special chapter on deafness (Chapter XIV, 
pp.269-290). New York: Hoeber, 1947, p.496. 
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clarifying the question “Shall we have 
nursery schools for the deaf?” If sociali- 
zation and growth are key concepts, we 
must safeguard and strengthen the home 
life of the deaf infant and the deaf young 
child. There should not be excessive em- 
phasis on early schooling; and early lip- 
reading, on the mistaken assumption of 
“the earlier the better.” A late start is 
usually better than an ill advised prema- 
ture start. Many a hearing child is hurried 
into reading the printed page long before 
he is ready: and nothing is gained by the 
undue haste. Lipreading, likewise, in- 
volves eye strain, visual-verbal perceptions, 
and motor readiness. Acculturation should 
not try to outrun maturation. Towers 
come before bridges; creeping comes be- 
fore walking. Home life comes before 
school life. 


Orient Plans to Parent 


Our plans and experimental projects in 
the preschool education of the deaf should 
be oriented, as far as possible, to the par- 
ents of the child. The psychological dan- 
gers of institutionalization are ever present 
if the preschool child is separated from his 
parents. A daytime nursery group, oper- 
ated as an adjunct to the home, may, how- 
ever, promote the socialization of the 
child; for this child returns regularly to 
the securities and the attachments of his 
parental home. Such a nursery group can 
be conducted as a guidance center, with 
individualized attention to the child and 
to his mother and father. So conducted, 
the mental welfare of the entire family 
group is better protected. A congregate, 
residential type of nursery creates new 
problems too numerous to mention here. 
A guidance type of nursery and family 
service, on the other hand, is an adaptable 
instrument designed to forestall problems 
and to meet them in their constructive 
stages in the natural setting of the home. 

We must assume that little is known 
about the developmental psychology of the 
deaf infant and the deaf young child. We 
know somewhat more about the mental 
hygiene and the development of the hear- 
ing child. And all that we know points to 
the crucial importance of his personality 
and of wise affection on the part of his 
parents and teachers. But affection cannot 
be wise without a philosophic insight into 
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the mechanisms of growth. We can not 
trust to methods of sheer training and 
sheer indoctrination. We need to extend 
our scientific knowledge of the total child. 
And leaders in the education of the deaf 
will therefore turn increasingly toward a 
type of guidance service which will reach 
the very first years of infancy, before the 
child and parent are ready for any kind 
of institutionalized school. 


The Growth of Personality 


All things considered, the protection of 
the growth of personality is the most im- 
portant goal of early education, This is 
true of the handicapped as well as of the 
normal child. Perhaps it is doubly true of 
the deaf child, because the development of 
personality traits depends so much on his 
social experiences, in the early years of 
life—the preschool as well as the school 
years. 

Let us remember that social experience 
is not altogether dependent upon the hear- 
ing of spoken words. Even the hearing 
child depends on sight, touch, gesture and 
posture to establish contacts with other 
persons. He soon begins to read facial 
expressions, and becomes sensitive to 
moods and emotions, before he is able to 
understand and use words. Yet these non- 
verbal experiences make a fundamental 
contribution to his growing personality. 

The deaf child with otherwise normal 
potentials is able to establish comparable 
contacts with his personal-social environ- 
ment. But lacking auditory comprehension 
of words, inflections and sentences, he 
needs special inducements to use his visual 

*Gesell, A. L., and Gesell, Beatrice C., The Normal 
Child and Primary Education. Special chapter on 


dramatic expression (pp.144-159). Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1912, p.342. 


powers. Vision is in many ways the su- 
preme human sense, In the deaf it should 
be utilized more systematically to ensure.a 
larger measure of the kinds of social ex- 
perience which promote personality de- 
velopment. 

We may be grateful that the deaf child 
naturally shows a marked degree of visual 
vigilance, that he is alert to gesture and 
movement, and is highly imitative. He be- 
gins to show these traits even in infancy. 
He too begins to read facial expressions 
and to sense moods and emotions in others 
as well as in himself. The growth of his 
personality depends upon this double 
awareness of emotions. 

Emotions and feelings develop through 
social situations. The infant must see his 
mother’s face to smile back socially. He 
must see her frown or her surprise on 
appropriate occasions. Emotions and feel- 
ings cannot be taught, but they can be 
more or less imparted. If we wish to en- 
rich and strengthen personality patterns in 
the deaf, we may need to provide more 
abundant, dramatized situations which will 
reveal the child to himself and incidentally 
to others. 

The dramatic approach? has endless 
possibilities in the early years. It can be 
used at nursery and primary school levels, 
in a playful or more formal manner, 
through games, pantomimes, tableaux, and 
puppetry. Ingenious teachers and parents 
can invent or improvise dramatic situ- 
ations, which stimulate interpersonal re- 
sponses and thus serve to define feelings 
and emotions. This is the area in which 
the deaf child needs more genial and 
purposeful assistance. The growth of per- 
sonality depends upon socialized experi- 
ence. 


Speech and the Deaf Child 
By Irene R. and A. W. G. Ewing 


“No teacher of the deaf can afford not to own 
a copy.”—C. V. HUDGINS 


$5.00 
(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 


Washington 7, D. C. 


STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
FOR THE DEAF 


By Bessie Pugh 


ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY. 
Language principles and sentence structure, 
ranging from very simple to complex, clarified 
visually for the deaf child. 


84 pages Planographed Paper Bound 


50 
(plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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Teaching Concepts to Preschool Deaf 
And Hard of Hearing Children 


MINETTE SHANAHAN 


Ht es teaching of concepts to deaf and 
hard of hearing children always pre- 
sents a real challenge. Not until the con- 
cept begins to become realistic to the child 
does any word and all its possible ramifi- 
cations become important to him, and not 
— that point does it become useful to 
im. 

To the teacher, there is probably no 
greater satisfaction than that which comes 
when children begin to associate the word 
with the idea. How well I felt this when 
one group took a train ride and the chil- 
dren became excited about the scenery they 
passed. For months we had been teaching 
the word barn as the place where cows, 
pigs and other animals lived. The idea be- 
came concrete only when we actually saw 
the barn and animals from the train win- 
dow. 

Our age. grouping, 24% to 6 years, pre- 
sents a particular challenge because of the 
wide differences one finds in age, experi- 
ence and basic ability. When such indi- 
vidual differences exist at all age levels, 
they are perhaps even more dominant in 
this age grouping. While giving recogni- 
tion to these differences, and making al- 
lowances for them, we have found that we 
do have a real “common meeting ground” 
in the use of physical activity. 


Teaching Time 


We start this by having the children imi- 
tate the instructor’s arm positions for the 
hour. We then use a plastic clock, leaving 
the 12 position stationary and changing the 
hour indicator only. Each time the hour is 
changed, the children first imitate the in- 
structor and then apply the movements 
learned to the clock, 

As the children become more adept at 
recognizing the hour, we gradually add the 
half-hour, and much later the quarter and 
three-quarter hours. While the very little 


Miss Shanahan is speech and hearing therapist at 
the Medford Junior Service League Kindergarten, 
Medford, Oregon. 
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fellows cannot tell time per se, they par- 
ticipate in the movements and seem to en- 
joy it, thus giving both pleasure and basic 
groundwork for eventual learning. 


Teaching How Much 


This idea is basically an elaboration of 
the standard big-little concept, and is ap- 
plied in many ways. One of our methods 
has been to open a door and point out the 
fact that you may open it a little bit, or a 
great deal. We begin by measuring a little 
bit by the use of fingers, and a great deal 
by the use of outspread arms. After these 
movements have been learned, and always 
with the inclusion of the proper words, we 
begin to use a ruler to show that you can 
measure with it just as you did with fin- 
gers, hand and arm. 


Teaching Hello-Goodbye 


Children with a hearing loss are often at 
a disadvantage because they miss the social 
amenities. Even though they could wave 
goodbye, our little ones seemed to be miss- 
ing out on this concept. We therefore set 
up a game with some children pushing 
buggies and others using bikes, and insist- 
ing that they use hello as they arrive and 
goodbye as they leave. In between each use 
they push the buggy or ride the bike. We 
“0% that handshaking is a considerable 

elp. 

Another application of this is the use of 
play telephones for ’conversations” which 
always include both hello and goodbye. 
Action is included in dialing, picking up 
the phone, and the like. A child with a 
severe hearing loss has to learn this, even 
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though the rest of the world tends to accept 
it as a routine procedure. Even though 
they may not hear the phone ring, children 
do develop the ability to feel the vibrations. 


Up-Down 


We teach this with much the same basic 
idea as that used for teaching time. It 
seems to be more realistic to the children if 


they can accompany the use of the words 
with specific bodily movements such as 
moving the arms up and down, sitting 
down or standing up. Like all of the other 
concepts described, this is done in a regular 
teaching period, and as an exercise, so that 
the children will know that the physical 
movement need not be included in the 
actual use of the word. 


A Mother’s Soliloquy 


HE past twelve years haven’t been 

easy ones, either for my daughter, 
Mary Lee, or the family. They have been 
years filled with alternating disappoint- 
ments and achievements. 

In my mind, the biggest thing in the 
life of a deaf child is that help which comes 
from the home. It isn’t easy. We grew 
tired of correcting Mary Lee all the time, 
and she got tired of being corrected. But 
we knew that in order for her to go into a 
regular school she had to have a certain 
amount of language or knowledge of lan- 
guage. For that reason we didn’t dare let 
her relax in her speech for one minute. As 
a result of this constant supervision on our 
part, when Mary Lee first entered the regu- 
lar school (the first two years half-days) 
she did exceptionally well. Both her father 
and I began to think that perhaps she 
should have gone out sooner, and then she 
wouldn’t have had to be so far behind the 
children of her own age level. But, now 
that her first year in junior high school 
is almost over, we know that she never 
could have made the grade. It is very im- 
portant that the deaf child is not taken 
away too soon from that help which he 
needs, the oral school for the deaf. 

Another point I might stress is that the 
deaf child be included and made a part of 
all family life. We were especially careful 
about this. Mary Lee went everywhere with 
us and was treated just the same as her 
normal brother. If our friends and rela- 
tives didn’t understand her or vice versa, 
we asked them to repeat what they had 


This article was written by the mother of a child 
who attended the Oral School for the Deaf, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


said or to ask her over again. Never put a 
child off when he wants to know what you 
are talking about. P= io explain, for it 
means so much to him. Treat him as near- 
ly like a normal child as possible. 

Junior high school is very difficult for 
Mary Lee. It is a big adjustment for a 
normal child, not only academically, but 
socially. I don’t think Mary Lee has ever 
worked as hard in any of her twelve school 
years as she has these past seven and a half 
months. And language plays a big part in 
that work. I would venture to say that half 
of her working time is spent with a dic- 
tionary. 

Words have come up that she had neither 
heard or thinks she had seen before—sim- 
ple words that you and I take for granted, 
such as indicate, increase, decrease, con- 
tribution and ratio. She’s missed quite a 
few assignments due to her hearing loss, 
and we’ve had to go to school and make 
arrangements for her to make them up. 

Things like these make her extremely 
discouraged. During these depressions, she 
becomes bitter, suspicious of everyone, 
even to her closest friends and her family, 
and develops an anger and hatred of fate 
that made ate deaf. When she is this way, 
we go out of our way to be kind to her. 
We talk to her and try to impress upon her 
that she has to accept her handicap and do 
everything in her power to live a life as 
nearly normal as possible. I think she is 
gradually accepting that philosophy. 

It’s been a constant battle, and a hard 
one. But Mary Lee has so much determi- 
nation that, with a great deal of help on 
our part, I’m sure she’ll make the grade 
and go on to graduate. 
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Pitschi, by Hans Fischer. Harcourt Brace, 

1953. $3.00. 

Occasionally, in a library story hour 
period, I try an “off-beat” book. Sometimes 
the results are good and sometimes poor! 
Pitschi is one of the unusual and humorous 
stories that is always a success. 

The title pages describes it as “a sad 
story, but one which ends well.” That it 
does, for small, black cat Pitschi, who 
tries to be a rooster, a goat, a duck and 
a rabbit, finally discovers it is fun to be 
a cat. We leave him happily eating whipped 
cream and ladyfingers and deciding that 
his favorite game is “Cat and Mouse.” 

The distinctive feature of this book is 
the quality of the illustrations. They are 
highly imaginative and colorful, and con- 
tain an almost unbelievable amount of 
detail. Some of the illustrations are double- 
page spreads. Opening the book to these 
busy, colorful pictures always brings an 
audible gasp from the children, Included 
in the cast of characters, besides Pitschi, 
are Lisette, the old woman in whose home 
they live; Bello, a very personable dog, 
and the friendly barnyard animals. 

Hans Fischer, the Swiss author-artist, 
is an internationally known illustrator and 
printmaker. He obviously has an original 
creative talent. This story was first done 
in Switzerland and the brilliant, six-color 
lithographs were originally done on stone. 

As I watch our children at Lexington 
School linger a long time examining the 
rich detail of the lithographs and reading 
the brief text, I think the publisher has 
imported a book that will be loved for 
many years by American children. 


I Like Red, by Robert Bright. Doubleday, 

1955. $1.50. 

Janey says, “I’m just a little girl, but 
you can always tell which is me... You 
can tell when I’m hiding, or when I’m 
walking far away. Even in the dark you 
can tell it’s me.” You have probably guessed 


Books reviewed in this column are selected on 
the basis of their availability and their popularity 
with deaf children. 
chosen for comment. 


Both old and new books are 
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Leisure Reading for Deaf Children 


Patricia BLAIR Cory 
Librarian, Lexington School for the Deaf 


that Janey, the small heroine, has red hair. 
Janey sees apples and flowers and barns 
and ladybugs that are red but, best of all, 
she makes friends with another redhead, 
Tony. After that it is much more satisfying 
to walk home through the autumn red of 
the woods and to watch the sky turn red 
at sunset. 

This thoroughly satisfying book is illus- 
trated by the author with childlike, pleasant 


For the convenience of Volta Review 
subscribers, the Volta Bureau has 
made arrangements to distribute books 
reviewed by Mrs. Cory. Address orders 
35th St., N.W., Washington 


drawings in black and white and color— 
with lots of red! Text is simple with only 
a line or two on a page. This makes the 
book particularly useful with groups just 
on the verge of reading. The interesting 
details in the illustrations provide much 
material for conversation. 


Goomer, by Dorothy Waldman. Pictures by 
Marice C. Nichols. Ariel Books, 1952. 
$1.75. 

The advertising for this book suggests 
that it will be enjoyed by “all ages” and 
that is pretty close to right. Children of 
all ages enjoy books about pets, and this 
one about an inquisitive and mischievous 
Siamese kitten is particularly engaging. 

Goomer leaves her mother and sisters 
when she is chosen by “the Mr. and Mrs.” 
to be their very own kitten. From the 
moment Goomer arrives in her new home 
there are many things to explore and many 
lessons to learn. Goomer appropriates a 
Kleenex box for a bed, she crawls into a 
bag of carrots and is put away in the 
refrigerator, she plays with soap bubbles 
in the bathtub, and fights fiercely with 
that other cat in the mirror. In short, 
Goomer does all the funny things, the 
lovable things, and the exasperating things 
that pets do to endear themselves in a 
home, The gay black and white illustra- 
tions are full of movement and action, and 
they capture all the amusing, wistful, indig- 
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SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonie, Texas 


Private, oral elementary school. 

Admission age—two years. 

Latest group hearing aid and testing equip- 
ment. 


Individual hearing aids used extensively. 
Parent Education Courses. 


Teacher training program in cenjunction with 
Trinity University. 


For further information, write 
Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 


Again Available! 


Conversational Efficiency 
by 
MarTHA E. BrRuHN 


A set of 100 Exercises offering a new 
approach to skill in reading the lips and 
participating in General Conversation 


64 pages 7x 10 Paper cover 
Photolithographed 


Exercises are graded from the simple 
to the more difficult 


May be used with any method of 
lipreading 


$1.50 plus 5¢ for mailing 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, D.C. 


nant, questioning and trusting expressions 
that a Siamese cat can have. 

In our school library this is an exceed- 
ingly useful book. The many sketches at- 
tract the second and third graders and 
make it acceptable for oral telling and 
conversation. Very good third grade read- 
ers can manage most of the language, while 
the fourth and fifth graders enjoy it enor- 
mously. The book is arranged in chapters 
jike junior and senior high school novels, 
and its design makes it look like an older 
child’s book and not a “baby’s” picture 
book. This feature is highly desirable, and 
we have found Goomer a good addition to 
the small group of readable books which 
are emotionally acceptable and satisfying 
to our children aged about nine to twelve. 


Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, by Washington Irving. Illustrated 
by Maud and Miska Petersham. Double- 
day, 1951. $2.00. 

This distinguished edition of two favor- 
ite American stories has been reprinted and 
can be purchased again by those who are 
eager to make the classics available in an 
inviting format. Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham, the famous illustrators, live in the 
Washington Irving region of the Hudson 
River Valley and have provided illustra- 
tions which are detailed and authentic, as 
well as attractive. 

The print is good and the book is well 
designed, The open pages and the many 
illustrations lead the reader on from one 
page to the next. This is an excellent book 
for the literature teacher to use, and it 
makes a nice gift for the teenager who is 
beginning to explore American literature. 


A Little Oven, by Eleanor Estes. Harcourt 

Brace, 1955. $2.25. 

Eleanor Estes has written a delightful 
story and illustrated it with delicate pastels 
which add to the special appeal and charm 
of the book. 

The story concerns two little girls who 
come to live in Connecticut: Helena from 
California and Genevieve from France. 
They become good friends and happily 
share their toys and experiences. Trouble 
arises when Helena drops her “1”, her “h’”, 
and her “g’s” from the expression “ a 
little loving and a little hugging.” French 
Genevieve likes the way Helena’s mother 
gives her “a little ‘oven’,” but when she 
returns to her own home and asks for some, 
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her perplexed mother tells her they do not 
have a “little oven”—‘just a big oven.” 

Each day Genevieve asks hopefully for 
“a little oven” until mother takes Genevieve 
shopping for a toy stove.' Then Genevieve 
weeps and they go back home without 
“a little oven.” 

Not until a birthday party brings the 
two families together does the real mean- 
ing of “a little oven” become clear. Ever 
after Helena and Genevieve have “a little 
loving and a little hugging” every day. 

Since the story has its own built-in ex- 
planation, good readers in the intermediate 
grades can read it and understand and 
appreciate the misunderstanding and the 
resulting dilemma. Others, especially 


younger children, will need oral telling 
by an adult, and lots of explanation, to un- 
derstand the gentle humor of the situation. 


The Baby House, by Norma Simon. Illustra- 
tions by Adrienne Adams. Lippincott, 
1955. $2.00. 

Year in and year out I suppose there 
is no other more common inquiry in book- 
shops and libraries than the one for a book 
to “explain the new baby” to the child or 
children already in the home. That is 
why The Baby House is such a welcome 
addition to the bookshelf. 

The Baby House is essentially a picture 
book and can be used with a very young 
child. Its illustrations, tastefully done in 
mauve and white, are good. The text is 
very simple, with lots of the repetition 
which small children find so satisfying. 

A little girl tells the story. Three mothers 
lived in the baby house—Louise (a cat), 
Lassie (a dog), and Mother. There were 
three fathers too. Louise looked rounder 
and rounder and rounder and then she 
had four kittens. Lassie looked rounder 
and rounder and rounder and then she had 
seven puppies. Mother looked rounder and 
rounder and rounder and then she had one 
baby. 

Each happy time that babies are ex- 
pected, the little girl and her father prepare 
a home—a basket for the kittens, a box 
for the puppies, and a new room and bas- 
sinet for the baby. The story ends on the 
following pleasant note: “All the mothers 
had their babies, Ali the fathers had their 
babies. And I had all their babies. We 
loved them. We raised them. We fed them. 
We lived in a baby house.” 
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This is a special telephone for the hard- 
of-hearing. . . . It has a built-in amplifier, 
controlled by the little button you 

see here. You can adjust the volume 

so that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 

If you believe this special 

telephone might help 

you, call or visit the 

nearest business office 

of your Bell telephone 

company. They will be 

glad to assist you. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, II, and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c _— Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1916 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 words, » $1. 75 for one insertion 
$4.00 for three i $2.75 for 
one insertion, $7.00 for three i 
25c extra per insertion. 
ment, Volta Review. 


i Box 
Address Advertising Depart- 


WANTED: A trained oral teacher of the Deaf for 
primary children starting September 1956. Salary range 
$3400- $5100 — degree. Well-equipped private school 
I teaching conditions. Box 


in 
F-1, Volta 


PRIMARY Teacher for oral school in Montreal. Re- 
ply stating “ge, salary expected, training and experience 
to Mrs. W. . de Montmorency, 4616 Hampton Ave., 
Montreal, 


WANTED: Experienced oral teacher of the deaf for 
young « 1956. Excellent working 
conditions, caaeen ‘residential living. Rural New Eng- 
land. Write Box M-1, Volta Bureau, stating education, 
experience. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS—wants oral teacher for day 
school junior high deaf and of hearing students. 
Salary B.A. $3800- $5200, M.A. $4000-$5600. Excel- 
lent teaching environment. Apply to Milton R. Litterst, 
Director of Special Education, 3203 North Wisconsin 
Avenue, Peoria, Illinois. 


OPENINGS September 1956 for two teachers of deaf, 
primary and intermediate grades. Also teacher-counselor 
for deaf pupils enrolled in regular high school classes. 
Write to A. T. Stolen, Supt., Duluth, Minnesota Public 
Schools, for additional inf i 


Children’s Auditory Test 
By Edna K. Monsees 


A new recording for testing hearing of young 
children. 

Side |—Toys Side I|—Numbers 
78 rpm., 12-inch record at constant intensity. 
Full instructions included. 


$6.00, plus 25c for mailing 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


WANTED: Classroom teacher, oral, for primary or 
intermediate level. New England residential school. 
State experience and training. Box J-2, Volta Review. 


AUDIOLOGIST WANTED—This man to do hearing 
rehabilitation work with adults using a hearing testing 
mobile unit. Qualifications: Master’s degree in speech 
and hearing, or Master’s Pre we in Audiology; or 
equivalent speciali in gy: Two years paid 
experience. $5,700 going $6, 700 in five years. 
Write: Stahl Butler, Executive Director, Michigan Asso- 
ciation for Better Hearing, 408 Hollister Building, 
Lansing 8, Michigan. 


WANTED for September 1956: One trained teacher 
for the oral deaf for preschool and first preparatory 
levels. Private oral day school, living quarters free in 
addition to good salary. Apply: Mrs. James A. Mc- 
Murria, Columbus School of Speech Correction, 1425 
3rd Ave., Columbus, Georgia. 


WANTED: September 1956, teacher for oral deal 
class, mixed grades, elementary school. California 
credential mecessary. ary; annual raises, ex- 
cellent teaching conditions. Apply: Lawrence Todd- 
hunter, Assistant Superintendent, Fresno City Unified 
School District, Fresno, California. Phone, 8-4331. 


WANTED: For July 1956 Audiologi R : 
Masters Degree in Audiology plus two years’ working 
experience, fulfill advanced clinical certificate require- 
ments of American Speech and Hearing Association in 
hearing. This is a young prog with “a 
future for the right person. Starting salary is $5460.00. 
Address all inquiries to Frederick J. Artz, Executive 
Director, Seattle Hearing and Speech Speech Center, 
1229 10th Avenue North, Seattle 3,Washington. 


WANTED for September, 1956: Preschool oral teacher 
of the deaf. Graduate from recognized school—B.A. 
or Masters in areas of oral education of the deaf. 
Young program, room for advancement. Starting salary 
$3864.00. Address all inquiries to Frederick J. Artz, 
Executive Director, Seattle Hearing and Speech Center, 
1229 10th Avenue North, Seattle 3, Washington. 


WANTED for September 1956, trained teachers of the 
deaf for primary children. Minimum requirements, 
Bachelor’s Degree and one year of special training. 
Salary schedule $3240-$4920, additional $200.00 for 
Master’s Degree. Consideration given for experience. 
Apply Superintendent, N. J. School for the Deaf, West 
Trenton, N. J. 


Reprinted Articles 
of special interest to parents 
of hard of hearing children: 


Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 


phliet 


Also many other i at 10c each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
1800 H St, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


PUBLICATIONS AND RECORDS 


BY 
Mary Wood Whitehurst 


Auditory Training Manual (New) 

40 lessons for teen-agers and adults. Pur- 
pose: To re-educate the hearing and im- 
prove speech. 


Auditory Training for 
A manual of graded lessons for children 
with severe hearing impairment. Purpose: 
To develop auditory discrimination and 
communicative skills. 


96 $4.25 each 


HEARING REHABILITATION 
330 East 63rd St. | New York 21,N. Y. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


A Four Year Old Lipreader 


Janice is four years old. She has a severe 
hearing loss. She attends the Detroit Day 
School after having been enrolled for some 
months in a kindergarden for hearing 
children. 

I was unable to continue my home lessons 
with Janice because of illness at the time 
my third child was born, but Janice was 
enrolled in a nursery school for hearing 
children, and did well. She was the only 
deaf child among 50 hearing ones, I was 
tempted to use the word “normal” there, 
instead of “hearing,” but our Janice is just 
as normal as any other child and I do not 
like to use the word in that way. 

Her teachers at the nursery school were 
surprised at her adaptability and had 
absolutely no problems with her. On visit- 
ing day I sat on the sidelines with the 
other mothers and watched her go through 
the whole routine. Except for a little 
restlessness during the story period, Janice’s 
behavior was good. The other mothers had 
no idea she was deaf until I told them after 
the program was over. She was treated 
just like the other children, and I know 
she learned some valuable lessons at the 
school. 

However, we knew she must have spe- 
cial training. There was a_ residential 
school for the deaf at some distance from 
our home, where she would be admitted at 
the age of five; but we felt she needed 
training at once, and with the new baby 
and my illness I was not able to give her 
the home training she needed in the mean- 
time. After considering many angles, we 
decided to apply for a U. S. visa and move 
to Detroit where Janice could attend a day 
school at once. Our visa was granted, we 
sold our home, and moved to Detroit last 
October. 

After Janice’s first day at her new 
school, I felt that our move was for the 
best. Her teacher’s report of her behavior, 
her knowledge of lipreading, and the fact 
that there was no adjustment problem, 
made me happy to know that what I had 
learned from the Tracy Course, plus the 
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With Harriet Montague 


nursery school training she had received, 
had made her ready for formal education. 

After Janice had been in school three 
weeks, the principal of her school phoned 
me for permission to use her on a television 
show that Wayne University was featuring. 
Both the principal and Janice’s teacher 
told me that Janice’s lipreading ability 
surpassed that of many of the other chil- 
dren in the nursery school. 

During a little talk I had with the teacher 
one day, she expressed the wish that other 
mothers would try to work with their 
children at home before enrolling them in 
school. Many children come to school with 
absolutely no home training, and their 
progress is naturally slower. The teacher 
also told me that Janice was ready for 
print, although they felt that she was still 
too young for it. She already recognizes 
a good many letters of the alphabet and 
can print the numbers from one to ten. 

A little incident remains clear in my 
mind. The day I took Janice to be enrolled 
in the school, I was ushered into the audi- 
torium to wait, along with about ten other 
mothers and their deaf children. I con- 
tinued talking to Janice as I always do, 
and she understood what I had to say. 
Heads were turned in our direction and 
soon the mothers were expressing their 
amazement. A mother of a girl of seven 
told me that her daughter could lipread 
only one word, “No.” Other mothers just 
showed signs of hopelessness and pity for 
their children. After reaching home I felt 
as if a burden had been lifted from my 
shoulders, for at least I learned that a 
mother could do something about her 
child’s deafness, and I tried to do it. 

Janice is a child of average intelligence, 
but what a mental lag there would have 
been if I had not worked with her at home, 
talked to her and started her reading lips. 
She is a happy well adjusted child and we 
enjoy her a lot. We forget that she is deaf, 
because we are able to converse with her 
and she understands a considerable amount 
of what we say. 

Mrs. A. K., DeTroit, MICHIGAN 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 
For further information address the Principal 


818 S, KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


Dear Mrs. K.: 

Thank you for an inspiring letter. I 
was delighted to hear from you again, after 
more than a year, and to know that Janice 
is doing well in school, Your letter came 
at a very opportune time, for I was just 
about to write to a mother who had been 
told that her three-year-old child did not 
need any education at all until he was 
eight, that eight years was soon enough to 
start his formal training, and that she 
should just “let him grow” and “be happy” 
until it was time for him to go to school. 
Your account of Janice is surely a good 
recommendation for home training, nursery 
school training and lipreading for the deaf. 

Above all, lipreading! I believe the most 
important piece of advice that could be 
given a parent of a young deaf child can 
be expressed in three words: Talk to him. 
As I have said more than once in print, it 
is a sad thing that the first word many 
little deaf children learn to lipread, and 
often the only word they know for a long 
time, is “No.” That is simply because that 
word has been said to them oftener than 
any other. The more words a young deaf 
child can understand through lipreading, 
the farther along his education will be 
whether he is in school or out. I am quite 
certain that, in my own case, lipreading 
has done more to help me overcome the 
hazards of deafness than any other factor. 
I shudder to think what I would have done 
without it. By all means teach your deaf 
child to read lips! 


A Mother’s Questions and Answers 
Billy is six years old. He has had severe 


nerve deafness from birth. He wears a 
hearing aid part of the time. His mother 
has been working with him at home nearly 
a year, and the questions and answers which 
follow are part of a questionnaire that was 
submitted to her. Billy has not yet been 
in school. 

Question: We sent you some paragraphs 
on the subject of “misdirected energies” in 
parents and children. Do you have any 
comments? 

Answer: When Billy gets into trouble, 
it is usually because he is imitating a 
grown up, as when he uses his father’s 
razor. We curbed this by getting him a 
toy shaving set and explaining about 
whiskers and razors. We had no more 
trouble. 
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Question: Are you having trouble teach- 
ing your child to stay within bounds? 

Answer: I have never had trouble with 
Billy's running away. When he was 
younger, I used to be outside with him 
hours every day, working around the house 
and garden. He enjoyed sharing my 
activities, and now he does many of these 
things without me. He always tells me 
when he is going away. 

Question: Have you taken your child 
out-of-doors and helped him to learn a little 
about birds, animals and insects? 

Answer: He was cruel to dogs and cats 
until I taught him differently. He enjoys 
feeding birds and animals. We took him 
to his first Fall Fair this year. He saw 
all types of birds and animals, and enjoyed 
them thoroughly. 

Question: Are you able to provide a place 
in your house or yard where your child can 
work with tools? 

Answer: We have a woodshed where 
Billy uses tools, mostly a hammer and nails. 
For Christmas we bought a toy chest, in- 
cluding a hammer, nails and pieces of 
colored wood for Billy to build pictures. 

Question: Is your child interested in 
dramatic play? 

Answer: Billy likes playing store and 
playing house. He will put up a clothes- 
line and hang out doll clothes. He will go 
shopping in our play store and has lecrned 
to lipread many new words in this way. 
I always try to join his games whenever 
I can. I have found that if you say “yes” 
oftener than “no,” the “no” will be respec- 
ted far more when it does come. 

Question: When you practice lipreading 
with your child, do you combine lipreading 
with acoustic training? 

Answer: Yes. Billy can lipread long 
sentences and understand them. He can 
understand single words and short sen- 
tences through hearing, if he is already 
familiar with the subject. I found that 
acoustic training requires practice in listen- 
ing to words while the object is in front of 
him, just as the first lipreading does. 

Question: Has your child begun to notice 
print? 

Answer: Yes. Billy has been exposed to 


print for quite a while. He recognizes 
several words in print, and he likes to copy 
words in print, always asking what they 
mean. en we made our scrapbook, I 
let Billy print the names under the pictures. 
This was his own idea, after he had seen 
an album with captions under the pictures, 
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LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, etc., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step — eorrect lines into 
practical lipreading _ $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes $4.00 

COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, $8.50 

plus parcel post. 


Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162—Seattle 4, Wash. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Graduate Department of Education 
1956 Summer Session, July 2-August 10 


COURSES: Education 661-662. Teaching 
Speech to the Deaf, (4 credit hours); 
Education 651-652. Teaching Lan- 
guage to the Deaf. (4 credit hours). 


STAFF: Elizabeth A. Van Laven, B.S., 
M.A., Ed.D., Professor of Education; 
Verdry D. Vaughan, B.S., M.A., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education and Su- 
pervising Teacher in the Kendall 
School, 


ADMISSION: Bachelor's degree required, 
with 3 semester hours in general or 
education psychology, child psychol- 
ogy, and educational measurement, 
and 9 additional hours in Education. 


CREDIT: Summer session courses are 
credited toward the degree of Master 
of Science in Education. 


COSTS: Tuition, $20 per credit hour; 
room and board, $150 for six weeks, 


For further information, including an 
application for admission, write to the 
Registrar, Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton 2, D. C. 
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Question: Has your child formed the 
habit of counting things? 

Answer: Yes. We started with counting 
blocks. Then we taught Billy to count 
children who were playing with him when 
we were going to pass cookies or lollipops. 
He learned to get the right number to pass 
around. Now he counts the children first 
and then makes sure he has enough cookies, 

Now I will ask a question. I would like 
more information concerning swimming 
for my child. I have been given some state- 
ments to the effect that deaf children should 
not swim, and Billy loves the water. 

Mrs. J. P., ONTARIO, CANADA 
Dear Mrs. P.: 

I would certainly let Billy go swimming. 
You might ask your doctor whether there 
is any danger of infecting the ear canal 
and whether Billy should wear ear pro- 
tectors, but it would be too bad to prevent 
his enjoying this sport. Swimming is one 
sport that a deaf person can enjoy on a 
par with the hearing. This is true, also, 
of rowing and paddling and other water 
sports, in which deaf persons often excel. 
I have gone swimming all my life in both 
fresh and salt water, and have never found 
that it did me the slightest harm; whereas 
it has done me a lot of good because I 
could enjoy it either alone or in a group. 
I know many deaf persons who are expert 
swimmers. If a person has running ears, 
or any infection in the outer ear, he should 
wear ear protectors, but I think it is great 
nonsense to be an alarmist about the effect 
of swimming on the deaf, 


HEARING AIDS 
(Continued from page 106) 
early diagnosis and the great improvement 
in hearing aids at the present time, making 
early therapy now possible, all states will 
soon adopt some suitable plan for provid- 
ing hearing aids for needy children, par- 
ticularly at the preschool level, when rec- 
ommended by a qualified source. If legal 
provision is made to eliminate any set age 
at which a hearing aid may be provided, 
the needy preschool hearing handicapped 
child may be given an aid at the time when 
such help is most useful, regardless of age 
considerations. Language development will 


thus be stimulated, so that the child will 


have an opportunity to function to the best 
of his native ability at a much earlier date. 


ARRANGE SIDE TRIPS 
(Continued from page 100) 


of Xochimilco and the dramatic bull fights. 
When the lights come on, scores of night 
clubs offer dinner, dancing and floor shows. 

Those interested in archaeology can 
spend a profitable day seeing the ancient 
Toltec Indian structures—the Pyramids of 
the Sun and Moon, a short drive to San 
Juan Teotihuacan. Returning to Mexico 
City, the exciting sport of jai alai can be 
witnessed, 


Mexicana de Aviacion 
University Library’s Mosaic 


From Mexico City, other points in Mexi- 
co are easily seen. A drive along the super- 
highway takes one to Cuernavaca, a beau- 
tiful little town filled with charming houses 
and the Borda Gardens once the pride of 
the Empress Carlotta. 

Further on, Taxco offers an air of con- 
tentment and an aura of oldness. The silver 
shops feature lovely handmade articles at 
good prices. 

Plan now to attend the 1956 Summer 
Meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf. For further infor- 
mation on the fascinating side trips avail- 
able, please contact the chairman of the 
Transportation Committee—Mr. Justin P. 
Dozier, 245 S. Gramercy Place, Los An- 
geles 4, Calif. The April issue of the Volta 
Review will contain more information 
about the Summer Meeting, including the 
tentative program. 
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The Model 280-A 


A new instrument incorporating traditional Grason-Stadler quality 
construction and featuring compression amplification. It is de- 
signed to offer the utmost in simplicity of operation, portability 
and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker six outlets can 
be connected simultaneously, each with its own volume control. 


grason-stadler company e@ 15 winthrop street © west concord 
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ORTHOVOX 


which will operate with either ear 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 

sition by any movement of the head. 

ess feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 


KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 
High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG.(20. 


903 Maxwell Ave., 5.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


New York Educators of Deaf 
List Association Officers 

The New York State Association of Edu- 
cators of the Deaf, composed of the staffs 
of the seven residential schools in New 
York state, lists the following officers: 

Kendall Litchfield, New York School for 
the Deaf, White Plains, president; Robert 
Lennan, New York School for the Deaf, 
vice president; Barbara Griffin, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, secretary; and Paul 
Rotter, Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York City, treasurer. 

The objective of the group is to promote 
the closer association of schools in the 
state of New York in order to strengthen 
classroom programs and auxiliary services. 


Hearing Society Cpens 
Scholarship Competition 

The American Hearing Society has an- 
nounced the opening of its annual compe- 
tition for the 1956 Kenfield Memorial 
Scholarships. for a prospective teacher of 
lipreading. 

Application blacks may be obtained by 
writing to the society’s headquarters, 1800 
H St., N.W., Washington 6, aD.C. Dead- 
line for completed applications is May 1. 

Winner of the award can take a teacher 
training course in lipreading from any 
acceptable school or university in the 
United States. 


Mrs. Spencer Tracy Honored 

Mrs. Spencer Tracy, president of the 
John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, received 
the 1956 annual award of the Save the 
Children Federation on January 30. The 
presentation was made at the Carnegie 
International Center, New York City, at a 
luncheon held during the organization’s 
24th annual meeting. Mrs. Tracy is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf. 


National Hearing Week 

The 28th annual observance of National 
Hearing Week, sponsored by the American 
Hearing Society, will be held May 6-12, 
1956. The purpose is to acquaint the public 
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with hearing problems and to promote ex- 
pansion of services for hard of hearing 
children and adults. Further information 
may be obtained from the American Hear- 
ing Society, 1800 H. St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., or from any of its affiliated 
chapters. 


Special Class in Finland 

Pictured here are hearing impaired 
pupils attending a special class at the 
Kaisaniemen School, Helsinki, Finland. 


The class was recently visited by Mrs. 
George Lamb, Chicago, a member of the 


Auxiliary Board of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf. Mrs, Lamb 
reports that the group hearing aid was 
installed in 1953, and that it is perhaps the 
only group aid in the public schools in 
Finland. Teacher of the class is Mrs. 
Sirkka Harve. 


Color Comes to Our Cover 

This month marks the coming of color 
to the cover of the Volta Review. With 
this innovation it will now be possible to 
accept color advertising at a slight addi- 
tional cost to the advertiser. Schools and 
classes for the deaf are invited to submit 
photographs for use on the cover of the 
Volta Review. Of particular interest are 
those concerned with auditory training 
and the teaching of speech and lipreading. 
Pictures should be sent to the editor at 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


March 1956 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
by 
Edith M. Buell 
Vol. I. With notes on the presenta- 


tion of the work of the Ist 
to 4th years. 


Vol. II. With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the 5th 
and 6th years. 


$2.50 each (plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 7-1700 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


Greenfield, New Hampshire 


e The first school for the deaf in New 
Hampshire, opened September, 1955. 
e Beautiful rural setting on the moun- 
tainside, overlooking valley and 
mountains. Spacious play area, lawn, 
fields, nearby lake and beach. 
Oral methods used exclusively. 
Highly trained teachers for the deaf. 
Excellent group hearing equipment. 
Individual hearing aids used by all 
children. 
e Latest testing equipment. 
e Television wired for amplified sound. 
e Parent counselling and educational 
program. 
Pre-school, first and second grade en- 
roliment. Total educational plan to 
include twelve-year program. 


SUMMER CAMP PROGRAM 
FOR ORAL STUDENTS 
@ For further information, write: 


Director 

Crotched Mountain School 
for the Deaf 

Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


A part of preparation for a Book Week Unit 


Oral Educational Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously 
from admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and 
progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is 
planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 150 pupils enrolled 
this year are taught by a faculty of 32 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northamp- 
ton in the foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are 
grouped according to age and educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. 
Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. A central school building accommo- 


dates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research department. Each of 
the 23 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or the two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book I 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series III Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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LIBERAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Available for training as 
TEACHERS OF THE 
DEAF - BLIND 
and 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
offered jointly by 


Boston University 
and 
Perkins School for the Blind 


Credits earned lead 
towards a Master's Degree 
in Special Education 

or a Doctor's 

Degree in Special 


Education 


Applications for admission, which should be made in advance, may be addressed to 


EDWARD J. WATERHOUSE, Director 


PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, WATERTOWN 72, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


Chicago 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., Fifth Floor 


Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 


Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave., South 


Paterson 1 (New Jersev) 
7 Church St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburg 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 
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District of Columbia 


Wushington 


Miss Frances H. 
2311 Conn. Ave., + Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-18 aia 


Mrs. Epna K. MONSEES 
1911 R &t., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 700 


Georgia 
Rome 
Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 

Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 


Wichita 16 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Miss 8S. Lorcuiz 
419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 702 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 


New York 


Brooklyn (1) 

Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 


Mrs. PHorss R. Murray 
342 Madison Avenue, end 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-642 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHUEST 
330 East 63rd St., Zone 21 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARPT DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: POrt Washington 17-5364 


Syracuse 


Syracuse 
Miss G, D 

223 Arlington Ave., fone? 
Phone: 75-7265 


Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER GORN 
521 Catherine St., Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 


Greensboro 

Miss G. 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BuDLone 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 18 


Mrs. [RPNE F. AUSTIN 

8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 


STORIES AND GAMES 
for easy lipreading practice 
By Rose V. Feilbach 


Planned for use with either children or adults. Con- 
tains games, quizzes, pupil readings, true stories and 


legends, and anecdotes, Paper. 
$2.50, plus 12c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS —LOCATED ON A TWENTY ACRE CAMPUS WITH 
AMPLE PLAYGROUND FACILITIES. 

SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT. 

FOR LESS FATIGUE AND BETTER SOUND PATTERNS, NATURAL VOICE 
QUALITY AND SIGHT-PRESERVATION, ALL CLASSROOMS ARE ACOUSTICALLY 


TREATED, PERFECTLY LIGHTED, AND EQUIPPED WITH BEST QUALITY 
GROUP HEARING AIDS. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING AND OTHER RECREATIONAL FEATURES. 


PUPILS ENROLLED FROM ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADA. — NOT 
RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 


INTERESTED PARENTS SHOULD WRITE THE DIRECTOR. 
J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL For THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 
Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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v.i.p.s at Audivox. .... 


are the real v. i. ps at Audivox — our customers. As pioneering 
leaders in the field of hearing science, we have dedicated all our 
efforts to their service. Today, our products embrace the entire field of 
hearing loss, its diagnosis and correction. 


Johnny T., 6, is a Chicago first- 

grader. When he entered school 

last fall, he received a routine hear- 

ing examination with his school’s 

Audivox Audiometer. Johnny is just 

one of the thousands of children 

whose happiness and welfare are 

protected by Audivox hearing ~ 

checks. In industry, too, Audivox’ 5 
types of Audiometers find many 
applications. 


Audiometer 


Chorlotte R., 27, is an attractive 
Spokane receptionist with a partial 
hearing loss. Her job demands 
good hearing and smart appear- 
ance — and she gets both with 
Audivox' ‘‘Petite’’, the tiny hearing 
aid she wears invisibly behind 


her ear! Audivox’ ‘‘Petite’’ 


luther J. is a 50-year-old New 

York executive whose hearing was i 

impaired in childhood. Outmoded ~ 

hearing aids were a problem for 

this busy man — until he dis- ~~ 
covered ‘‘SPEC-tacular!” by Audi. Audivox’ 
vox. Now he wears a modern SPEC-tacular! 
hearing aid, contained completely 

in his eyeglasses! 


Regina V., at 63, is a happy 
Kansas City housewife. She con- 
quered hearing problems with a 
‘*Micronette” all-transistor aid by 
Audivox. She’s one of the thou- 
sands who have found hearing 
happiness with the tiny, light 
“‘Micronette’”’ or the famous low- 
cost ‘‘All-American’” by Audivox. 


Audivox’ 
“Hearing is Our Business’ O X 


successor 10 Western LJechric Ald DIVISION 
123 Worcester St., Boston 18, Mass. 


Audivox’ 
“All-American” 


*very important persons 
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IF NOT DELIVERED, RETURN TO 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 918 N. First St. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


From Republic 
ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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